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The Jap machine gun is playing havoc 
with Ming Yuan’s patrol. But the ob- 
jective must be taken. Ming Yuan 
creeps forward to flank the gun. A 
sniper fires. Ming Yuan’s shoulder is 
stitched with bullets... but he crawls on. 
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At last, half blind with pain, he gets within 
range. Pulling the pin of a hand greriade with 
his teeth, Ming Yuan hurls it into the machine 
gun nest. A flash and roar. . . then silence. 





Later a General faces Ming Yuan on a vast parade ground 
... reaches into an oblong case. . . clips something glittering 
to Ming Yuan’s tunic pocket. The private’s face flushes with 
pride. Now he wears one of China’s most coveted awards 





The gun is stilled! 











for bravery ...a genuine Parker “51” fountain pen! 























As precious as medals... 


This is one of the decorations China has chosen for 
her most courageous sons. This is the Parker ‘‘51” 
. .. ranked with medals and ribbons. It’s the pen 
that feels so ‘‘right”’ in your hand. Its protected 
point seems to glide above the paper. And this 

pen alone is designed for satisfactory use of 

Parker ‘51’? Ink that “dries as it writes.” 
Though still limited in supply, more 51’s 
are on the way. See your Parker 
dealer now.The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wisconsin 
and Toronto, Canada. 





PARKER ‘SI’ 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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UNITED NATIONS RUSH RELIEF 10 EUROPE 


OST of us in the United States 

have never really suffered from 
cold and hunger. To most Americans, 
the coming of winter means slipping 
into warm clothing and relaxing in 
well-heated houses. It means good 
food and enough of it. 

But in Europe this winter, millions 
of people are both homeless and 
hungry. One hundred and eighty 
million Europeans — more people 
than the total population of the 
U. S. — do not have enough food, 
clothing, and medicine. Their 
sufferings have made this the 
most terrible winter in Europe's 
history. 

Last summer in Europe many 
fields could not be planted for 
crops. Some fields were strewn 
with land-mines. Many farmers 
had no seed to plant. And there 
were not enough able-bodied 
men to farm the land. 

In some countries—such as 
Greece and Romania — a terrible 
drought reduced the harvest still 
more. 

More than 20,000,000 Euro- 
peans were made homeless by 
the war — many of them straying 
far from their native countries. 
Desperate and hungry, these 
“displaced persons,” as they are 
called, are milling over Europe like 
panic-stricken animals. , 

Disease is spreading —typhus in 
eastern Europe, bubonic plague in 
Italy, diphtheria in Norway and 
Greece — and tuberculosis in prac- 


tically all of Europe’s war-torn na- 
tions, 


UNRRA MEANS LIFE 


Long before the end of the war, 
the United Nations knew that the 
Peoples of the liberated countries of 
Europe and Asia would need help. 
In November, 1943, they organized 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 


habilitation Administration — called 
UNBRA. Herbert H. Lehman, former 
Governor of New York State, was 
chosen to head UNRRA. 

Each of the 47 member nations of 
UNRRA was asked to contribute as 
much money for the relief of war- 
stricken peoples as it could afford. 
But the money contributed by each 
nation was not to exceed one per cent 


supplies, and farm tools and trucks 
for the destitute peoples of Europe. 
In doing this, UNRRA has saved 
hundreds of thousands of lives in 
Greece, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and Italy. 

The nations of northwest Europe 
— France, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, and Norway — have not asked 
UNRRA for assistance. These coun- 


and foreign credit to buy the 


pgs tries have sufficient gold reserves 
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Svoboda in Brooklyn Eagle 


Now for another big job. 


of its national income for the fiscal* 
year ending June 30, 1943. 

For the United States, this amount- 
ed to a contribution of $1,350,000,- 
000. In March, 1944, Congress au- 
thorized this contribution to UNRRA, 
and immediately appropriated $800,- 
000,000. Other countries contributed 
approximately $668,000,000 more. 
The U. S. contributed much more 
than any other nation because our 
annual national income is by far the 
highest in the world. 

What has UNRRA done with the 
money it has received? UNRRA has 
provided clothing, food, medical 


food, supplies, and medical 
equipment they need. 

Last summer, practically all of 
UNRRA’s funds had been spent, 
and UNRRA’s officials asked for 
more. After much debate, Con- 
gress appropriated $550,000,000 
more for UNRRA’s use. This 
sum, together with the $800,000,- 
000 Congress had _ previously 
appropriated, totaled $1,350,- 
000,000 — the contribution au- 
thorized by Congress in 1944. 


STILL NOT ENOUGH 


But UNRRA said this sum was 
far from sufficient to provide for 
the world’s needs. It asked the 
United Nations to contribute an- 
other one per cent of their annual 
national income in order to com- 
plete the rehabilitation of Europe 
and Asia. 

President Truman asked Congress 
to authorize an additional appropria- 
tion of $1,350,000,000. Britain, and 
other member nations of UNRRA, 
say they will double their original 
contributions if we do. 

In December, 1945, the House of 
Representatives voted an additional 
$1,350,000,000 to UNRRA. The Sen- 
ate also passed the bill, and sent it to 
the White House for President Tru- 
man’s approval. 

The President signed his name, 
and the bill became official. 


* Means word is defined on page 19. 
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President Asks 
China fo Unite 


— George C. Marshall, 
who recently retired as U. S. 
Army Chief of Staff, is now repre- 
senting the United States as Special 
Envoy to China, with the rank of 
temporary Ambassador. 

General Marshall was appointed to 
this post by President Truman, fol- 
lowing the resignation of our former 
Ambassador to China, General Pat- 
rick J. Hurley. 

General Marshall has been as- 
signed the difficult task of helping 
China to achieve peace and unity. 
The civil war in China is the result 
of an 18-year feud between the Chi- 
nese Nationalists, headed by General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, and the 
Chinese Communists, headed by 
Mao Tse-tung. (See Theme Article, 
Junior Scholastic, Sept. 24, 1945. ) 

Even during the war against Japan, 
the Communists and the Nationalists 
refused to work together to defeat 
the Japanese. 

Because of this disunity, it seemed 
in 1944 that China would have to 
surrender to Japan. 


HURLEY SENT TO CHINA 


President Roosevelt quickly sent 
General Hurley to China as a special 
emissary to Chiang Kai-shek. Gen- 
eral Hurley carried with him the 
President’s request that the Chinese 
Nationalists and the Chinese Com- 
munists unite to defeat the Japanese. 
The united Chinese armies, the 
President said, were to be placed 
under the command of U. S. General 
Joseph Stilwell. 

President Roosevelt could make 
this request because the U. S. was 
supplying China with practically all 
of its arms. For a while it looked as 
it Chiang would agree to the Presi- 
dent’s request. 

Then, General “Vinegar Joe” Stil- 
well accused Chiang of hoarding 
U. & guns for Nationalist troops to 
use against the Communists — in- 
stead of distributing the guns for use 
against the Japs. 

Chiang Kai-shek demanded that 
the U. S. recall General Stilwell. Gen- 
eral Hurley supported Chiang, and 
General Stilwell was ordered back to 


the U. S. Shortly after this, Clarence 
Gauss, U. S. Ambassador to China, 
turned in his resignation. 

President Roosevelt named Gen- 
eral Hurley as the new U. S. Am- 
bassador to China. 

After Japan’s surrender, General 
Hurley attempted to unite the Chi- 
nese Nationalists and the Chinese 
Communists. He went to Yenan and 
brought Mao Tse-tung, the Com- 
munist leader, back to Chungking 
for a peace conference with Chiang 
Kai-shek. The conference was a fail- 
ure, and civil war flared up in China. 

In north China, the Chinese Com- 
munists began to take over land sur- 
rendered by the Japanese, and to 
arm themselves with Japanese guns. 

To prevent this, Chiang Kai-shek 
rushed Nationalist troops to north 
China. Many of these troops were 
transported by U. S. transport planes 
and ships of the U. S. fleet. Several 
north Chinese ports were occupied 
by U. S. Marines. 

In November, General Hurley re- 
signed as our Ambassador to China. 
General Hurley bitterly criticized 


Pe 


NEWS ROUNDUP 


various members of our State De- 
partment for sabotaging* his efforts. 
A Senate investigation failed to 
produce evidence that his charges 
were true. 

General Hurley's resignation 
brought up an important question: 
What is U. S. policy in China? 

Last month, President Truman an- 
swered this question. The President 
said that our two major aims in China 
are: 

1. To bring about a truce between 
the Chinese Nationalists and the 
Chinese Communists. This must be 
done, said the President, so that the 
Japanese armies in China can be 
evacuated.* (There are still more 
than 300,000 armed Japanese in 
north China.) 

2. To encourage all Chinese po- 
litical parties to agree on a plan to 
unite China. 

The President pointed out that the 
Nationalist government in Chung- 
king is a “one-party government” and 
must be broadened to include other 
political parties in China. 





* Means word is defined on page 19. 
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Chinese Nationalists, armed with U. S. guns, guard Chinese Communists 
captured in Manchuria. The Communists’ arms are tied behind their backs. 
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Panama has been a busy routes 
tween North and South Amer 
and between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans. 

Men have always managed to 
march through the jungles and over 
the mountains of the fifty-mile wide 
isthmus which aGivides the two 
oceans. But until the Panama Canal 
was completed in 1914, ships sail- 
ing from one ocean to the other had 
to make the long voyage around 
Cape Horn, on the southernmost tip 
of South America. 

For four hundred years, men 
talked about cuttmg a canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama, so that ships 
could take a short cut from one ocean 
to the other. But it was not until 
1880 that a French engineer named 
Ferdinand De Lesseps began dig- 
ging a canal. 

De Lesseps, who had built the 
Suez Canal, really made the dirt 
fly. But his efforts ended in failure. 

Yellow fever struck down De Les- 
seps’ workers by the hundreds. And 
in France, his political enemies plot- 
ted against him. After nine years of 
setbacks and discouragements, De 
Lesseps stopped work on the canal. 

At that time Panama was a2 terri- 
tory of Colombia. The United States 
offered to buy the rights to the 
canal from Colombia for $40,000,000, 
but Colombia would not agree to a 
treaty which would allow the U. S. 
to complete the Panama Canal. 

Angered by Colombia’s refusal, the 
people of Panama declared them- 
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Official U. 8. Navy photo 
U.S.S. Missourl, safely past Mira- 
flores Locks, steams through Panama 
Canal on her way to the Atlantic. 


selves independent of Colombia. 
President Theodore Roosevelt aided 
the Panamanians by ordering U. S. 
naval units to prevent Colombian 
troops at Colon from marching on 
Panama City. On November 3, 1903, 
Panama was proclaimed a republic. 

Soon after this, the new republic 
signed a treaty with the U. S. By 
the terms of the treaty, the U. S. 
guaranteed Panama’s independence, 
and Panama leased to the U. S. a 
strip of land ten miles wide along 
the Canal route. This strip became 
known as the Cana! Zone. 





* Means word is defined on page 19. 
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to complete the Canal. Commanded 
by Colonel (later Major General) 
George W. Goetha!s, they completed 
the Panama Canal within ten years. 

In 1914, at a total cost to the U. S. 
of $500,000,000, a waterway finally 
linked the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. 


VITAL TO VICTORY 


“Big Ditch,” as the Panama Canal 
is called by American naval men, is 
one of the most strategic*® water- 
ways in the world. 

It is hard to see how the war in 
the Pacific could have been won 
without the Panama Canal. During 
the four years of World War II, more 
than 23,000 vessels carrying troops 
and munitions made the trip through 
the Canal. Many of these vessels 
were warships of the U. S. fleet. 

Because of the “Big Ditch,” our 
Navy was able to shuttle warships 
from ocean to ocean as the need 
arose. If it were not for the Pana- 
ma Canal, fleet units sent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific would be 
forced to make an 8,000-mile trip 
around South America — instead of 
a fifty-mile trip through the Canal. 
It takes about eight hours for a ship 
to pass through. 

Have you ever wondered why the 
Panama Canal has locks? Since the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are both 
at sea level, manv people wonder 
why the water from both oceans does 


The Panama Canal is a Vital Gateway between East and West 
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not keep the canal filled up without 
the use of locks. 

The answer to this is that the Canal 
was not dug to sea-level depth. There 
are high mountains on the Isthmus 
of Panama between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. It would have 
cost too much to cut a channel 
through these mountains down to sea 
level. 

For this reason, the Chagres Riv- 
er was dammed and an artificial lake 
was formed (see cover map). This 
Lake — (Lake Gatun) — supplies the 
water for a great portion of the 
Canal route. But because Lake Ga- 
tun is 85 feet above sea level, locks 
must be used to raise and lower 
ships to and from this height (see 
diagram below). 

Even if Lake Gatun were not so 
high above sea level, the engineers 
would have had to build a tidal lock 
— due to the great difference in the 
height of the tides in the Atlantic 
and in the Pacific Oceans. The At- 
lantic tide rises and falls an aver- 
age of one foot. The tide in the Pa- 
cific rises and falls an average of 
12% feet. 

Some ships cannot use the Panama 
Canal. They are too wide abeam to 
fit in the 1,000-feet long and 110-feet 
wide locks. Three of these ships are 
the world’s iargest ocean liners — 
the Queen Elizabeth, the Queen 
Mary, and the Normandie. 

The U. S. Navy is also beginning 
to outgrow tne “Big Ditch.” Air- 
craft carriers like the U. S. S. Mid- 
way and the U. S. S. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt could not slide through 
the locks of the Panama Canal even 
if you greased their hulls. They are 
just too wide abeam. 

Because of this, the U. S. has spent 
$74,000,000 in recent years on ex- 
cavations to make a “bigger ditch.” 
New locks will be built.. 

The new locks will enable any ves- 
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Copyright 1944 by Pictograpp Corp. 
Map shows the relation of Panama 
to Central and South America. 





HOW THE LOCKS WORK 


Ships are towed through the locks by 
four electric locomotives —two on 
each side of the lock walls. Two 
locomotives at stern help keep the 
ship in center of the lock and stop it 
when necessary. The water in the 
locks is raised and lowered by a sys- 
tem of sluices and valves. As the 
water in one lock is lowered (Fig. A), 
the water in the next lock is raised 
(Fig. B). When water level in both 
locks is equal, the lock gates are 
opened wide and the ship is towed 
through. The drawing shows ship 
which has passed from one lock to 
the next. Gates will close behind it. 





sel in the world to pass through the 
Canal — any giant liners or men-of- 
war which are likely to be built. 

When a commercial. ship sails 
through the Canal, its owner has to 
pay ninety cents a ton if the ship is 
loaded, or sixty cents a ton if it is not. 
The fee paid by most of the ships 
passing through the Panama Canal 
is about $4,500. 

Some years ago, the explorer 
Richard Halliburton registered him- 
self with Canal authorities as the 
S. S. Richard Halliburton, paid a 
transit fee of eight cents — and swam 
through the Canal! 

The S. S. Richard Halliburton was 
the only “vessel” to pass through the 
Canal without being steered by an 
official Canal pilot. These pilots take 
command of every ship which makes 
the trip. 

The Panama Canal does not run 
from east to west, as many people 
think —but approximately from 
north to south. This is because of 
the S-like shape of the isthmus. For 
the same reason, the Atlantic en- 
trance to the Canal is slightly west 
of the Pacific entrance. 

In Panama, the sun rises on the 
Pacific and sets on the Atlantic! 


TWO PANAMAS 


There are actua!ly two Panamas. 

One is the ten-mile wide Canal 
Zone — 552 square miles leased by 
the U. S. from the Republic of Pana- 
ma. 

The other is the Republic of Pana- 
ma itself — a country about as large 
as the State of Maine. 

The Canal Zone consists of a five- 
mile strip of land on either side of 
the waters of the Canal. This zone 
is controlled by U. S. Army officers, 
whose main task is to protect the 
strategic waterway and keep it in 
operation. 

(Please turn to page 15) 
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YANKEE JET 





TURBINE COMBUSTION 
NOZZLE WHEEL CHAMBER 


COMPRESSOR 


INLET 
DUCT 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


“Yankee” jet engine is one of world’s smallest, lightest, most efficient. 
Artist's drawing shows basic units. Article describes how engine works. 


ECENTLY, a_ jet-propelled 

Gloster Meteor, piloted by 
R.A.F. Group Captain H. J. 
Wilson, rocketed through the 
air over England to set a new 
world record of 606 m.p.h. 

In setting the new mark, 
Group Captain Wilson topped 
the old record of 469.2 m.p.h. 
set by the German pilot, Fritz 
Mendel, in a Messerschmitt-109 
in 1939. 

After his record-smashing 
flight, Wilson said that the jet- 
propelled Meteor could achieve 
even greater speeds. He ex- 
plained that he had used only 
about two-thirds of the plane’s 
engine power to set the new 
world record. 

It is incredible power like this 
— jet power —which has turned 
the eyes of American aircraft 
builders on the gas turbine. The 
feeling is strong in aviation 
circles that the days of the pis- 
ton engine — sometimes humor- 
ously referred to as the “up- 
and-down engine” — are num- 
bered. Jet engine makers be- 
lieve that the gas turbine, either 
hooked up to a prop or func- 
tioning as a pure jet, will re- 
place piston engines in all high 
speed or high powered aircraft. 

The Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation is staking $10,000,- 
000 on this belief. It is building 
a huge plant and research lab- 
oratory solely for the manufac- 
ture of aviation gas turbines. 

Westinghouse is no newcomer 
to the gas turbine field. It has 
already produced jet engine 
models for the U. S. Navy. The 
most talked about Westinghouse 





jet engine is the “Yankee”— 
already known as one of the 
smallest, lightest, and most ef- 
ficient aircraft engines for its 
power in this country. 


_ Power Yardstick 


Size and weight of an engine 
in relation to its power output 
are the two basic factors by 


which airplane designers calcu- . 


late engine performance. Recent 
models of the Westinghouse 
“Yankee” jet engine weigh less 
than half a pound for each 
pound of thrust they develop, 
and have a total diameter of 
only 19 inches. This is less than 
half the weight, and just half 
the size, of piston engines 
which produce the same horse- 
power. 

The “Yankee” is a pure jet 
engine. Let’s see what this 
means. 

Power can be extracted from 
a gas turbine in two ways: (1) 
by using the kinetic® energy re- 
sulting from the high speed of 
the gas in a reaction jet, and (2) 
in the form of mechanical pow- 
er, by using the turbine to drive 
a propeller. 

The Westinghouse “Yankee” 
produces a reaction jet. The 
plane is propelled by the for- 
ward reaction to the high speed 
of the gas leaving the rear of 
the jet engine. 

The problem in a reaction 
jet is to get the air to leave the 
tail-pipe of the engines at ex- 
tremely high speed. This is ex- 
actly what the “Yankee” does — 





* Means word is defined on p. 19. 





it is basically a machine for in- 
creasing the speed of the air 
which passes through it. 


How It Works 


Air enters the throat of the 
“Yankee” jet engine at 300 
m.p.h. and rips from the tail- 
pipe at speed of 1,200 m.p.h. To 
multiply the air velocity four 
times, the “Yankee” uses four 
basic units, shown in the ar- 
tist’s drawing of the “Yankee” 
jet at the top of this page. From 
front to rear, these are: an air 
compressor, a combustion cham- 
ber, a turbine (to supply power 
to run the compressor), and a 
jet nozzle. 

In flight, air enters the intake 
duct (see artist’s drawing) at 
300 m.p.h. and is whizzed 
through a spoke-like wheel of 
aluminum blades which jacks its 
speed suddenly upward to near- 
ly 600 m.p.h. At this speed, the 
air enters the compressor. 

The axial-flow air compres- 
sor is a foot-long, forged alumi- 
num rotor bristling with nearly 
200 airfoil blades. These blades 
revolve at the furious rate of 
18,000 revolutions per minute. 
They scoop up the inrushing air 
and hurl it rearward into the 
combustion chamber. In this 
fashion, the compressor rams 50 
tons of air— more than a mil- 
lion cubic feet — into the com- 
bustion chamber every hour. 

Inside the combustion cham- 
ber, this immense volume of air 
is mixed with injected gasoline, 
and ignited. The result is a tor- 
nado-like blast of blazing gas 
which spins the turbine rotor 
so fast that the ends of its stub- 
by blades travel more than 14 
miles a minute! 












What is a barnstormer? 
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The hot gases speed through 
the turbine at temperatures as 
high as 1,500 degrees Fahren- 
heit. They are finally led 
through a nozzle at the rear of 
the engine, thrusting forth in a 
steady 1,200 m.p.h. flow. This 
thrust — nearly 1,400 pounds — 
is equal to the all-out power of 
20 automobile engines. 

Although the “Yankee” actu- 
ally generates 3,500 horsepower, 
the greater part of this power 
is used to turn the air com- 
pressor. The 1,400 pounds of 
thrust left over as propulsive en- 
ergy in the jet stream is equal 
to 1,400 horsepower at a for- 
ward speed of 375 m.p.h. 

And that’s not bad for an air- 
craft engine hardly more than a 
foot and a half in diameter, and 
weighing a mere 800 pounds. 
In fact — it’s darn good! 
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Press Association 


You‘re not seeing double! The plane above is the P-82 Twin Mustang. 
It is designed for extra long range, and has a top speed of 475 m.p.h. 
The P-82 carries two pilots, 6 machine guns, 25 rockets, and 4 bombs. 




























Shutter Bug 


HE Jeff, Jr. gym was seething with 

activity. Bib and her decoration 

committee for the Junior Carnival 
were working feverishly to slap on 
the finishing touches before the gang 
arrived. 

“And we'd better look slick,” Bib 
told Cricket Ryan, “because Dickey 
Meyer is coming to take pictures of 
the party.” 

“Yeah,” Tuck grinned from the 
top of a stepladder. “We're going to 
be snapped by a lady photographer. 
Imagine that!” 

Bib glowered at Tuck. “Dickey 
may be a lady, but she’s an ace with 
the camera.” Bib hammered at a 
wayward nail for extra emphasis. 
“She’s been taking pictures on the 
Pacific war fronts. No second-rate 
photographer gets assignments like 
that! And what’s more,” Bib added, 
jutting her chin, “Dickey’s written 
and helped edit half a dozen books 
on aviation!” 

“You're kidding!” Tuck said. 

“Nope, shes not,” Bo Tanner put 
in. “I’ve got Harper's Junior Avia- 
tion Library at home — three books 
by Dickey Meyer Only, I didn’t 
know Dickey was a girl.” 


Official U. #. Mare photo 


“See!” Bib said triumphantly. She 
was so absorbed in defending her 
sex, she could only gasp when a 
flash bulb wenx off in her face. . 

“I'm afraid it’s your lady photog- 
rapher,” said a blonde young woman, 
who wasn’t much bigger than the 
large press camera she was lugging. 
“And that should be a good picture 
of you decorators ~ 

“But we aren't quite ready!” Bib 
wailed. 

“I like to ‘shoot’ people before 
they're ready,” Dickey grinned, “In 
Panama, if I waited for soldiers to 
‘get ready’ for pictures, they'd ceme 
out all smoothed up. Then they 
didn’t look a bit like fighting men.” 

‘I'm sure we'll look like fighting 
men,” Tuck said in a mournful voice, 
as he removed the odds and ends of 
crepe-paper streamers that dangled 
from around his neck. 

“Where can I unpack my equip- 
ment?” Dickey asked. “I’m not really 
ready for action. Just sneaked that 
shot as I came in the door.” 

“We've set up a table for you at 
the end of the gym, Miss Meyer.” 
Bib stuffed her smock in Cricket’s 
arms and prepared to play hostess. 


“Tuck asked. 








BIB AND TUCK STORY 


Dickey Meyer photo shows Marine 
guarding Panama Canal. During 
war, the Canal was guarded from 
hundreds of such observation posts. 


“Fine. Skip the Miss Meyer, and 

all me Dickey.” 

Tuck picked up Dickey’s camera 

e and ambled after them. 

Is Dickey your real name, or a 

ame?” Bib asked. 

y real name,” Dickey sighed, 

eorgette Louise Marie. I was 

ed for three aunts. When I was 

Mile girl, I was on the chubby 
e.My grandmother used to call 

ne L ack — which is a form of a Ger- 


i > daughed. “And it stuck?” 
p=when I went to high school I 


ey So did my family and 


friends, Then, I started writing avia- 
tion books anc my publishers said I 
couldn’t write under a girl’s name. 
At that time, women weren't sup- 
posed to know about anything me- 
chanical. I remembered Dick and 
made it Dickey.” 

“How did you learn photogra- 
phy?” Tuck wanted to know. 

“I didn’t learn the proper way,” 
Dickey confessed. “I just happened 
to marry a photographer. But I got 
tired of holding lights for him and 
standing around watching. So I 
bought myself a camera and start- 
ed taking pictures.” 

Dickey was so busy taking pic- 
tures for the next hour that Bib and 
Tuck didn't have a chance to pop 
their usual questions at her. But 
when she momentarily ran out of 
flash bulbs, Bib persuaded Dickey 
to take time out for a coke. 

“Seems gooe to be back inside a 
high school,” Dickey said. 

“Where did. you go to school?” 


ee Wisconsin.” 
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tutn to page 16) 
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1. At the age of 10, Theodore had to help support the family. He 
did it by playing his violin in various places—for dances, wed- 
dings, in theaters, restaurants, and sometimes in saloons. 
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3. When playing first violin in 
the orchestra for the opera at 










CONDUCTED 
BEFORE, 


CONDUCTOR /$ 
SICK AND YOU 
MUST TAKE H/S 
PLACE. STAND 
UP THERE / 





















2. Five years later he took a 
concert trip through the South 
by himself. Theodore first sold 
tickets at the door, then he 
rushed to the platform to play 
for the meager audience. 




















WITH THIS ORCHESTRA, 
MEN, WE ARE GOING 70 
TEACH THE PUBLIC TO 

ENJOY THE BEST IN 





















and from then on his mission 
in life was to stimulate a taste 
for symphonic music in the 
U.S. In 1862 he organized his 
| own orchestra. 
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$750,000 to build a concert hall for the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Thomas felt gratified that 
his mission was accomplished 
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THEODORE THOMAS 
(1835-1905) 


He Made America "Music Conscious” 


HEN Theodore Thomas came to 

America from Esens, Germany, at 
the age of 10, orchestras and good music 
were practically unknown. Americans 
had been so busy developing the land 
that they had not yet cultivated an 
appreciation of the arts. 

Thomas brought to America the con- 
sciousness of the importance of good 
music. With the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, he toured the country, spread- 
ing that consciousness. By 1869 American 
audiences were demanding more of the 
best current music. 

For a time Thomas directed the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music. But in 1880 he 
returned to conducting as leader of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. In 1905 
he established the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. | 

Listening to symphony concerts such 
as Thomas introduced is a national 
pastime today. 





BY GIVING THE MONEY 
FOR ORCHESTRA HALL, 
THE PEOPLE HAVE 

SHOWN THAT MUSIC 
/§ PART OF THEIR 

LIVES. MY DREAM 
1§ REALIZED! 























when the people of Chicago raised 


















What did he mean 
calling me 


ROOM 





4 
TAKE A LOOK inthe murror, Pal! Maybeyou’ll 
see what they’re talking about. Sure, you 
can go around knocking guys out if you want 
to. But why not stop in at a drug store today 
and get a bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil for 
that hair of yours? 







DOES YOUR HAIR look as well groomed and 
neat as this? If it doesn’t, then you really 
should be using Wildroot Cream-Oil. Better 
get a bottle today! It lets you groom your 
hair any way you like. Doesn’t have that 
sissy smell! 


NON-ALCOHOLIC WILDROOT CREAM- OIL 
contains soothing LANOLIN ! It grooms 
hair, relieves dryness and removes loose dan- 
druff. You can get it at your barber or drug 
counter. For 10 day trial supply, send 10c to 
Department SM-A, Wildroot Company, 
Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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«+++AND TUNE IN: 
The Woody Herman 
Show every Saturday 
on 183 ABC (Blue) 
Network Stations, 8:00 
P.M. (EST). 









SHANE WELt BEFOnt using 


“4 WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


FORMULA 


WILDROOT CREAM-OIL 
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SUPER X-RAY 


LECTRONS travel 186,000 miles per 

second, That ought to be fast enough 
for anybody—but not for scientists. 

Two X-ray technologists have con- 
structed the Betatron—a huge electro- 
magnet which speeds up electrons to 
produce 100,000,000-volt X-rays. These 
rays are far more powerful than any 
X-rays previously developed, and ex- 
perimenters are protected from them 
by concrete walls three feet thick. 


Use of Betatron 


How can such powerful radiations be 
used? It is too early for scientists to 
answer this question completely. But 
one use is certain. 

The energy of these powerful X-rays 
can transmute matter from one element 
into another. 

Einstein proved that energy can be 
converted into matter, and matter into 
energy. 

The devastation of the Japanese cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki by atomic 
bombs demonstrated the tremendous 
energy that can be stored in a small 
amount of matter. 





SCIENCE 





and INVENTION 


ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 


The reverse is also true. It takes a 
tremendous amount of energy to pro- 
duce a tiny amount of matter. 

The Betatron supplies this energy. It 
can change a minute amount of silver 
into cadmium—and transmute copper 
into nickel. 


Experiments with Coin 


Experiments with an ordinary half 
dollar placed in the Betatron proved 
that these changes take place. After 
being exposed to the intense X-ray 
stream produced by the Betatron, a half 
dollar gives off rays like those of ra- 
dium. 

Although these changes involve huge 
numbers of atoms, they are exceedingly 
small in proportion to all the atoms in 
the coin. Chemical tests could not de- 
tect the cadmium or_nickel produced. 
Thus, the composition of the coin is 
not greatly changed. 

Scientists believe that the Betatron 
will pave the way for new experiments 
in atomic research. 

Some use may be made of the Beta- 
tron’s powerful X-rays in industry, to 
penetrate great thicknesses of metal. 
The huge electromagnet may also be 
used in medical research. 





General Electric Company 


New super X-ray machine — the Betatron — speeds up electrons to pro- 
duce 100,000,000 volt X-rays. Machine is 15 ft. long, 9 ft. high, 6 ft. thick. 
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Radar Defends 
Panama (Canal 


ADAR, the super-sleuth of electron- 
ics, did a bang-up job for the U.S. 
6th Air Force in Panama during the war. 
Through the use of radar, fast-mov- 
ing thunderstorms were tracked down 
and vital weather data was provided for 
the defense of the Panama Canal. 
Meteorologists say that their ability 
to keep a “radar finger” on cloudy, air- 
borne menaces to aviation is a great 
step forward in making the skyways safe 
for planes. They point out that the local 
thunderstorm is the greatest weather 
hazard confronting aerial navigators in 
the tropics. 


Radar Charts Storms 


Radar detection, say these meteorolo- 
gists, has practically eliminated the 
threat of thunderstorms to aviation. 

The U.S. 6th Air Force and the Sixth 
Weather Region pioneered in using 
radar to track down tropical storms. In 
1944 alone, they charted more than 
10,000 storms. 

Tropical storms gather quickly, and 
move rapidly over the countryside ac- 
companied by lightning, strong winds, 
and torrential rains. They are a danger- 
ous threat to any plane or airfield in 
their path. 

Through radar, weathermen are able 
to compute the time that the approach- 
ing storm will arrive over an airfield, 
and advise pilots of incoming planes to 
hurry and “beat the storm in” or to seek 
another landing field. 





Westinghouse photo 
New aid to “happy landings” is the 
Gpproach angle indicator, which 
projects 3 colored beams. Top amber 
beam warns incoming plane it is too 
high. Bottom red beam signals plane 
is dropping too fast. Center green 
beam tells pilot to “come on in.” 














For a 


“Powerho 
Breakfast 


Famous Coaches Recommend 


QUAKER 
— OATS 


Leads All Natural Grain Cereals 
in Vitamin B,, Protein and 
Food-Energy 


“Quaker Oats is the cereal which I rec- 
ommend for young athletes who want 
foods that will help them be stars.’’ All 
these famous coaches agree on that: Nibs 
Price, ‘‘Pops’’ Harrison, Ray Meyers, 
Adolph Rupp, Hugh Devore,, “Fritz” 
Crisler and Henry Frnka. 













—— 
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And no wonder Quaker Oats wins 
overwhelming support from hundreds of 
food authorities and leading coaches! For 
whole-grain oatmeal is favored by Nature 
over all natural cereals in the great key 
stamina elements Protein. In ‘‘Energy”’ 
Vitamin By, to help athletes fight fatigue 
...and in Food-Energy itself! Enjoy a 
steaming bowl of delicious, hot Quaker 
Oats tomorrow morning. It’s voted 
best-tasting .. . best for you! 


“Quaker Oats 
and Mother's Oats 


are the Same” 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Dept. 10, Box Q, Chicago, Illinois 


Piease send me my copy of “How to Play Winning Basketball” by Adolph Rupp. 
Trade-mark from package of Quaker or Mother's Oats, together with 5c, is enclosed. 
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To find out how you rate in the Per- 
sonal Appearance Department, an- 
swer these questions. Give yourself 
20 points for every “‘no,” then see 
how you rate with the Score Board, 


SCORE BOARD 
80-100 Smooth One, nothing less! 
60-80 A little less than smooth — get going! 
40-60 Borderline Case. If you are “in,” it's strictly skin-of-the-teeth, 
20-40 Brown around the edges; definitely. 


0-20 Very Gloomy, indeed. But come on, crawl out of it! You can 
be a Smooth One in two shakes of a tooth brush, Just take 
the tips which follow each question. 


QUIZ FOR GIRLS 


1. Are you a pin-up girl — not the Grable vagiety? Do you 
rely on safety pins to hold yourself together? 


You're too likely to “pop” at the critical moment, if your 
clothes are put together with pins! Instead of leaving every- 
thing to Mother, learn to be responsible for your own Up- 
keep, and sew on missing snaps and buttons. 


2. Do you leave your clothes in those small, limp heaps, 
when you undress at night? 


It’s bad enough that the un-hungs make your room look as 
it a small tornado spent the night there! But the worst thing 
is the hard-to-get-out wrinkles in your clothes. Hang them 
up as soon as you shed them. 


83. Does your hair get that lank, depressed look about two 
days before you decide to wash it? 


If your hair gets “that sad look” just before you wash it, 
then you don’t make with the soap and water often enough! 
Once a week should keep oily hair in good shape; once every 
two weeks, with frequent brushings in between, for dry 
scalps. 


4. Do you ever rely on talcum powder to camouflage the 
fact that you skipped the soap and water dept.? 


You're not kidding anyone, even yourself, when you think 
you can substitute talcum for a bath! Warm water, a clean 
wash cloth, and a mild soap are wonderful for your disposi- 
tion, your complexion, and your popularity! 


5. Are you strictly the small-smile type? Do dingy teeth 
prevent your giving a good, big grin? 


Don’t get the reputation for being a Gloomy Gertie be- 
cause your smiles are too seldom and too small. Make with 
the toothbrush, and you'll smile more often! 














































QUIZ FOR BOYS 


1. Do you walk as if you had a hod of coal on your shoul- 
ders; sit as if you intended to sleep there? 


Ever envy a Marine — how sharp he looks in that uniform? 
Well, it isn’t the uniform as much as the way the guy inside 
it stands! A shuffly gait and a slouchy stance make any fel- 
low look gawky — make him feel the same way. 


2. Do your fingernails reveal the fact that you own ten 
shares of Real Estate — underneath the tips? 


Everybody notices hands, and you can’t keep them in your 
pockets all the time! If you’ve been greasing the car or 
tending the furnace, that’s fine; but you'll have to repair the 
damage to hands and nails. Scrub! 


8. Do you turn in at night without first having a serious 
session with the toothbrush? 


The old two-a-day with the toothbrush is even more im- 
portant than you suspect. You’ve heard it before, but it’s 
worth repeating, because it cuts down on cavities, keeps 
your teeth white, and “takes your breath away.” 


4. Right now, look at your shoes, Jackson! Do they need 
a good shine-up job? 


Lots of people notice you, feet first. Are your shoes shined? 
Thumbs up. Are they lop-heeled, and dusty, with laces dan- 
gling? Thumbs down. A neat shine is something you can 
accomplish with polish and a soft cloth. 


5. Do you have a way of neglecting a regular, daily scrub 
in the old bath tub? 


Did you know you're growing new skin all the time, and 
that the old is constantly coming off? That and the Perspira- 
tion Problem are two good reasons for frequent baths. Helps 
to make friends and influence people, too. 
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This is the design of the 
WORD WIZARD button. 
Actual button is one 
inch in diameter and 
colored gold and blue. 


ALLING all Word Wizards! Junior 

Scholastic is combing the nation for 
wizards to cultivate its Word Trees for 
the peacetime world. 

Word Trees don’t grow in soil. You 
have guessed it. They grow in your 
imagination, And they have branches 
on only one side of the trunk. 

This is the way you grow Word Trees. 
You take a word idea that is used in 
building a good life for all people. Make 
this word the trunk of your tree by 
spelling it vertically. 

All ready? Let the word branches of 
any other words that are good world- 
builders grow out of the trunk, and 
your pencil will write as they grow. 

You Have branches on only one side 
of the trunk of your Word Tree. You 
are so busy thinking of strong positive 
words on the right side of the trunk 
that you have no time for negative 
words on the left side. You “accentuate 
the positive and eliminate the negative.” 

Take any of the branches on the 
Word Trees below. Spell them vertically 
and turn them into new trunks. Or use 
any other positive word for your tree 
trunk. 

Send us your Word Trees now. Pupils 
whose Word Trees are accepted for 
publication will be awarded a Word 
Wizard button and certificate. 

Save postage by giving your Word 
Trees to your teacher to mail with a 
group of Word Trees submitted by the 
class. Or mail us your individual Word 
Trees on a penny postcard. 

Keep ’em growing! 





























The ski jumper who 


never came down! 


The skier knifed a straight path 

down the side of a snow-packed hill— 
Plunged towards a jump—shot into 

space—and hung there motionless. 

For just as he jumped a camera 
clicked, and in the wink of an eyelash 
captured him in mid-air forever. 

That’s the miracle of pictures. 
They stop time and action so you 
can relive the fun and thrills of your 
life whenever you please. 

So take plenty of good pictures. 
They’re so valuable to have—so easy 
to take if you follow these 4 simple 
rules: 

1. Compose your picture carefully. 
Line up your subject in the center 
of your view finder. 


2. Rely on the film with the “‘wide 
latitude,” Ansco Film, to bring you 
good pictures in spite of minor errors 
in judging exposure. 

3. For clearer pictures, hold your 
camera steady when snapping the 
shutter. 


4. Always get pictures you can be 
proud of by loading your camera 
with Ansco—the film that makes it 


so much easier to get a good picture. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. 


Ansco Doubles Prize Money in this 
magazine’s annual photography 
division awards! In the daylight and 
artificial light divisions of this con- 
test, Ansco offers to duplicate awards 
provided the prize-winning photo- 
graph is taken on Ansco Film. See 
page 12 of your “Scholastic Art 
Awards” booklet for full details on 
this supplementary Ansco award. 








ASK FOR 





FILM « CAMERAS 




















SHE SURE 
TIES THE GUYS TO 
HER APRON STRINGS! 


In a Kitchen, 
She’s Bewitchin’ 


Like to learn a simple, short-cut way to bake 
arty breads and tidbits? Then aere’s the 
boa that really pays off! 


No KNEADING! This exciting new book 
TELLS ALL about Ann Pillsbury’s startling 
new baking discovery that saves up to one 
half of your baking time. You don’t knead 
the dough. And you come up with baked 
nifties that are good. 


Send 25c for this BIG, COLORFUL, 64- 
PAGE BOOK of basic recipes and fascin- 
ating variations. Mail coupon with 
your quarter TODAY! 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
—_———--- 2eCoCr > << |} 
| Ann Pillsbury, Director 
| Pillsbury’s Home Service Center 
| Dept. 4631 
| Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

Here’s my quarter, for which send your 
j new 64-page ‘‘NO-KNEAD”’ recipe book. 





Name 
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1. PANAMANIAN PANORAMA 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each. Total, 35. 


1. In which part of the Western hemi- 
sphere is Panama located? 

(a) North America; (b) Central 
America; (c) South America. 

2. What French engineer failed to 
complete the Panama Canal? 

(a) de Lesseps; (b) de Maupas- 
sant; (c) de Gaulle. 

3. From what nation did Panama 
win its independence in 1903? 

(a) Spain; (b) Colombia; (c) 
Mexico. 

4. What part of Panama is leased to 

the U. S.P 
(a) Canal Zone; (b) Republic of 
Panama; (c) Panama City. 

5. Who headed the U. S. Army en- 
gineers who completed the Panama 
Canal? 

(a) Joseph Goebbels; (b) George 
Goethals; (c) Clark Gable. 

6. Which of these is a major port in 
Panama? 

(a) Cologne; 
Colombia. 

7. What Spanish explorer was the 
first European to see the Pacific Ocean 
from Panama? 

(a) Cortez; (b) Pizarro; (c) Bal- 
boa. 


(b) Colon; (c) 


My score 





2. UNRRA 


Here are five statements. Write the 
word True before the statements which 
are correct, and the word False before 
the statements which are _ incorrect. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 

_l. The initials UNRRA 
stand for United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

2. Each member nation con- 
tributes 5% of its annual national income 
to UNRRA. 

—_______3. UNRRA was established 
to finance the United Nations Organi- 
zation. ‘. 








—___—4. The U. S. contributes 
more money to UNRRA than any other 
nation. 


—_—5. Japan is one of the forty- 
seven members of UNRRA. 


My score 





CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


JANUARY 7, 1946 






3. WHAT DO THEY MEAN? 


Match each word in column at right 
with its correct definition in column at 
left. Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 

—1. Destruction a. dominate 
of property. 

—2. Composed 


of racial groups from - kinetic 
all parts of the world. 

—%. To impose ¢, evacuate 
your will. 


—4. Towithdraw 
persons from a city. 
—__5. Type of en- 
ergy. e. cosmopolitan 


d. sabotage 


My score 
all 


4. CHINA PUZZLE 


Fill in the blanks after the following 
statements with the correct names 
selected froin the list below. Score 3 
points each. Total, 18. 
George C. Marshall 
President Truman Mao Tse-tung 
Patrick J. Hurley Joseph Stilwell 

1. New U. S. Ambassador to China: 





Chiang Kai-shek 





2.. Leader of the Chinese National- 
ists: 
3. Leader of the Chinese Commu- 
nists: 
4. U. S. general who was recalled 
from China in 1944: 
5. U. S. Ambassador to China who 
resigned in November: 
6. U. S. leader who outlined ow 
policy toward China: 

















My score 





5. COVER QUIZ 


Below are three pairs of words taken 
from the cover map of the Panama 
Canal. Identify each pair by writing the 
word which correctly describes it (cities, 
locks, bodies of water) in the space pro- 
vided. Score~4 points each. Total, 12. 

1. Miraflores 

Pedro Miguel 

2. Colon 

Cristobal 
8. Caribbean 
Pacific 











My score 





My total score. 
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These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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BIG DITCH 


(Continued from page 6) 


Day and night, fighter planes take off 
from airfields in the Canal Zone and 
patrol the waters far out to sea. Dozens 
of anti-aircraft searchlights stab the 
night sky. Radar is also used to safe- 
guard the Canal—its invisible beams 
searching the horizons. Huge 16-inch 
cannon stand ready to ward off attack 
from the sea. 

The Republic of Panama has a popu- 
lation of 631,000. In normal times four 
out“of every ten Panamanians are em- 
ployed keeping the Canal in order. 
Most Panamanians are ‘mestizos — 
mixed white and Indian. About a 
fourth of the population lives in Pana- 
ma City, close to the Pacific entrance 
to the Canal, and in Colon, which bor- 
ders on the Atlantic entrance. The pure 
whites, who number 17 per cent of the: 
population, also live in the large cities. 

In the interior of Panama, pure- 
blooded Indians live much the same as 
their ancestors livec, complete to the 
rings in their nases. Negroes make up 
the remainder of the population. 

Apart from its cosmopolitan* cities, 
Panama consists of colorful jungles, fer- 
tile valleys, and highlands where cat- 
tle graze. Two mountain ranges, whose 
peaks rise to 14,000 feet, run the length 
of the country. 

Panama was explored by Columbus 
in 1502, on his fourth and last trip to 
the New World. In 1513 the Spanish 
explorer, Vasco Nunez de_ Balboa, 
climbed a mountain in Panama and 
first saw the Pacitic Ocean. 

Spain ruled Panama until 1821, when 
Panama became part of the Republic 
of Colombia. In the years that followed, 
Panama fought for independence from 
Colombia, but without success. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1902—a period of 
fifty-two years — there were more than 
fifty-three revolutions. 

Since 1903, when Panama declared 
herself an independent republic, the 
country has grown to be a progressive, 
democratic nation. 

In 1936, Presiden. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and President Hermodio Arias of 
Panama announced a new treaty. The 
Treaty of 190° had been long resent- 


___ 


* Means word is defined on page 19. 





OUR FRONT COVER 
The map of the Panama Canal shown 
on the cover was adapted for Junior 
Scholastic by Jules Wagner from a map 
copyrighted 1944 by Pictograph Cor- 
poration for the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


— 





ed by Panamanians because they felt 
it gave the U. S. too many privileges 
and powers in Panama. 

The Treaty of 1936 made, Panama a 
partner of the U. S. in protecting and 
maintaining the Panama Canal. 

In October, 1942, Ricardo Adolfe de 
la Guardia became president of Pana- 
ma. A staunch democrat, he set an ex- 
ample for the remaining American na- 


15 


tions by declaring war against Japan 
on the day following the Jap sneak at- 
tack at Pearl Harbor. 

Several hundred German and Japa- 
nese agents in Panama were imprisoned 
before they could sabotage the Canal. 

The “Big Ditch” remained undam- 
aged all through the war — and short- 
ened the supply lines for the ships and 
men who brought us victory. 





“Right! We'll pick it up 
on our way in” 
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trucks will be telephones on 
wheels. In touch with their offices 
by the telephone on the dashboard, 
delivery-truck drivers will be able 
to take care of last-minute orders 
without making extra trips. 


Callers from cars will talk over 
two-way radiotelephones that will 
be linked with the land lines of the 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 


telephone company through the 
nearest of several receiving and 
sending stations. 


It is similar to the Bell System’s 
ship-to-shore radiotelephone ser- 
vice used widely in coastal, harbor 
and inland waters before the war. 

Installations of this new mobile 
radiotelephone service in a num- 
ber of large cities will depend upon 
how rapidly production of new 
radio equipment can get going. 
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WIN A CASH PRIZE! 


It’s so easy to add a stunning dash of 
color to your clothes with Prang Textile 
Colors. And you have every chance of 
winning a cash prize by submitting your 
entry in the American Crayon Textile De- 
sign contest. 


Prang Textile Colors do not fade or 
run, in washing or dry cleaning. 


Send today for the booklet, “DO IT 
YOURSELF,” which will show you how 
quickly, easily and inexpensively you can 
add bright, rich colors to 
anything made of cloth. 
You'll be thrilled to find 
that your blouses, skirts, 
scarfs, hankies, and ac- 
cessories are the envy of 
our crowd! The “DO IT 
OURSELF” booklet is il- 
lustrated in 4 colors, and 
is yours with a new sheet 
of designs for only 25c. 


$900 CASH PRIZES! 


Ask your teacher how. you may win a 
cash prize by entering the American 
Crayon TEXTILE DESIGN Contest; and 
for full details about the TEXTILE, 
POSTER, and PICTORIAL AWARDS 
sponsored by the American Crayon Com- 
pany in the “Scholastic” contest. 





Send coupon today — the booklet 
will help you win a cash prize! 








see eee eeeeoeeeeeeen a a. 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY i 
{ Dept. S-11 Sandusky, Ohio ; 
I Enclosed tind 25c for booklet “DO IT 1 
| YOURSELF” and new sheet of designs. - 
i Name i 
I 4 
i Address i 
1 City —State ; 
" 








THE AMERICAN fi CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY 


ALLAS 
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SHUTTER BUG 


(Continued from page 8) 


“You didn’t have any ambition to be 
a photographer then?” Bib asked. 

“No—I wanted to write,” Dickey 
said. “I was a reporter for the school 
paper.” 

“After high school — what?” Tuck 
asked. 

“Well, I'd won a scholarship to M.I.T. 
I'd always thought Id like to be an 
aeronautical engineer. Or anything that 
had to do with planes. Finally, I de- 
cided to write about them.” 

“That was when you started writing 
aviation books?” Tuck put in. 

“Not quite,” Dickey said. “At first, I 
wrote feature stories for the Boston 
Traveller to help pay college expenses.” 

“When did you start tramping around 
in seven-league boots with your cam- 
era?” Bib asked 

“In °42,” Dickey said. “Look Maga- 
zine had a story on the Panama Canal. 
They sent me down for pictures. I went 
down on the Santa Marta, an old United 
Fruit banana boat. On the way down, 
nine ships ahead of us and ten ships 
behind us were torpedoed.” 

“Wow!” exclaimed Tuck. 

“This was in the early days of the 
war, of course, when ships often had‘ 
to sail without convoy,” Dickey went 
on. “The Santa Marta—like a good 
many other ships at that time — didn’t 
even have a gun to fight off enemy at- 
tacks.” 

“Golly,” said Tuck, “It’s a wonder 
the Santa Marta made port on that voy- 
age. 

“Right you are,” Dickey agreed. “I 
guess the German subs figured the Santa 
Marta was such an old tub, there was 
no point in wasting a torpedo on her.” 

“What did you do in Panama?” Bib 
asked. 

“I took pictures of infantry tactics in 
jungle maneuvers,” Dickey said. “I also 
visited the place where the original ex- 
plorers of Panama stored their gold, 
hundreds of years ago. Uncle Sam was 
storing his ammunition there when I 
arrived.” 

“How did you happen to go to the 
South Pacific?” Bib asked. 

“A magazine sent me out there to 
take pictures of women who were serv- 
ing in different capacities overseas,” 
Dickey explained. “When I landed in 
Honolulu, it was D-Day at Iwo Jima. 
That sounded like a chance for a scoop. 
So I changed my pians and hopped on 
the first ship for Iwo.” 

“What kind of pictures did you take 
on the war fronts?” Tuck asked. 

“Most any kind that would help the 

(Please turn to next page) 











You still have 
a good chance... 


WIN A PRIZE 
IN GENERAL DESIGN 


or 
FINGER PAINTING 





$225 CASH PRIZES 
FOR GENERAL DESIGN 


Any student from the seventh to the 
twelfth grade, in any school in the 
United States or Canada, may enter 
a design for any kind of material — 
paper, fabric, wood, plastic, linoleum, 
oilcloth or metal. You can’t lose any- 
thing and you may win honor and cash, 
so why not try? 


$75 CASH PRIZES 
FOR FINGER PAINTING 


You don’t need any special talent or 
equipment to do Finger Painting. It’s so 
easy that even kindergartners can turn 
out excellent work, so why not see what 
you can do with fascinating, easy-to-use 
Finger Paint? 


Send For These Free Booklets 


If you don’t yet have a copy of the 
Awards Rules booklet, ask your teacher 
or write Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Specify 
Art Awards. At the same time send to 
Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., for free “S.A.” 
booklets showing how to use Gold Medal 
art products. 


Use Prize-Winning 
Art Products 


Gold Medal art products are so named 
because they have won gold medal 
awards wherever exhibited. Use Artista 
Tempera, Artista Water Colors, Artista 
Powder Paint, Crayola Wax Crayons, 
Perma, Besco, Pos-Ter-Art Colored Chalk 
Crayon, Shaw Finger-Paint — they may 
help you win a Scholastic Award! 





Sponsored by - 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 























SHUTTER BUG 


(Continued from page 16) 


folks at home understand what the 
boys overseas were going through,” 
Dickey said. “I took one batch of pic- 
tures to illustrate a story on what hap- 
pens to your blood when you give it 
to the Red Cross. You know the differ- 
ence between whole blood and plasma, 
don’t you?” 

“Well,” Bib said, “when I gave my 
blood last year, the nurse said I had 
type O blood. She said it would be 
saved as whole blood, instead of being 
made into plasma But aren't they 
equally good?” 

“Not quite, D’ckey said. “If whole 
blood is used in a transfusion, there’s 
almost no shock reaction. The Oki- 
nawa campaign was the first time the 
Red Cross was able to send in whole 
blood in bottles. Before, when a blood 
transfusion was needed, a medical 
corpsman would donate his blood on 
the spot.” 

“Did you have plenty of whole 
blood?” Tuck asked. 

“Not plenty. Ill never forget one 
night on Okinawa when the men in the 
forward lines were badly in need of 
blood transfusiors,” Dickey recalled. 
“We were using an abandoned Jap 
schoolhouse for a hospital. It had a tile 
roof. The windows were taped. It had 
been hit twice. The area around us 
was under enemy sniper observation 
from three directions. Orders were 
lights out and all quiet. No one was 
allowed to venture outside the school. 
It was 2 a.m., and quiet as a church.” 

Dickey grinned. “Suddenly,” she 





said, “a jeep came roaring down the 
road, its headlights blazing. The driver 
pulled up and yelled ‘Lazy Lizzie’ to 
our sentry. That was our password.” 

“What does Lazy Lizzie mean?” Bib 
asked, puzzled. 

“Doesn’t mean a thing,” Dickey said. 
“In the Pacific areas, passwords were 
often just nonsensical phrases with an 
l in them. Japs can’t pronounce [s — 
so if they. tried to infiltrate our lines by 
using our password, they usually gave 
themselves away.” 

“What did the jeep driver want?” 
Tuck asked. 

“He'd driven through thirty miles of 
sniper terrain for four pints of whole 
blood,” Dickey said. “It wasn’t easy. 
Most of Okinawa is just a rock moun- 
tain, All the fields are terraced. Roads 
are only twenty feet wide, and full of 
hairpin curves. 

“Most of the terrain was still in enemy 
hands. And the Japs delighted in shov- 
ing a captured jeep and driver over a 
cliff. That young driver risked his life 
to bring four pints of whole blood back 
to his buddies.’ 

“What was the toughest picture you 
ever had to take?” Tuck asked. 

“By toughest, I suppose you mean 
the picture requiring the most work to 


DICKEY MEYER, shown 
in war correspondent’s 
uniform, photographed 
the Marines in action 
in the South Pacific. 
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track down,” Dickey said. “Every good 
picture takes some tracking down. 
That’s part of the game. What I really 
minded in the war zones was to be 
around boys who were suffering, and 
do nothing more than click a camera. 
Of course, that was my job —to take 
pictures of the war, grim as they were, 
so the people back home would see 
what the boys were going through and 
work harder for victory. Still, I hated 
my work at times like that.” 

“Anyone would,” Bib said soberly. 

“But no matter how badly they were 
hurt, the boys seldom failed to give me 
a ‘lift’,” Dickey went on more cheer- 
fully. “I always thought that after a 
G.I. got hit, his first comments would 
be bitter. But they aren’t. The first thing 
almost every soidier says is, “Oh, 
brother, am I glad to be alive!’ Then, 
he starts talking about what wonder- 
ful buddies he has to get him out of 
the front lines. He’li talk about every- 
one else before he mentions his tough 
luck.” 

“Now that che war's over, what will 
you do?” Tuck asked. 

“Oh, I'll stick to my camera. Shut- 
ter-snapping gets in your blood. I want 
to take a lot of pictures of people build- 
ing the world so many men dreamed 
about out there — human-interest pic- 
tures.” Dickey set her coke down 
thoughtfully. “I guess the world could 
use a little human interest right now — 
and human understanding. Maybe my 
pictures can help.” —Gay Heap II 


(This story is based on an interview 
with Dickey Meyer, free-lance photogra- 
pher and former war correspondent who 
took pictures of Marine operations in the 
South Pacific. ) 


















audience in the world.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


For the best audience in the world 


— the best drawing ink in the world HIG GIns 


Milton Caniff, whose ‘‘Miss Lace” won the hearts of fighting 
men all over the world, calls the American GI ‘“‘the best 


Whatever your audience, you'll reach it best—express your- 
self most accurately—with the medium of master artists and 
draftsmen—Higgins American Drawing Inks. Higgins 
Inks give you control and precision right down the line 
—control of purpose, control of technique—assuring 
you unequaled facility of use. 
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HOW TO WIN 
A SCHOLASTIC ART AWARD! 





Apply glue to the seat 


of your chair | 
AND 


SIT DOWN TO WORK! 
Here’s Earnest Eddie era amma 


— really going after a SCHOLASTIC ART AWARD! = 
He knows the best way to win is to get at itand == 
STICK to it! < 


= 
a gy 

You, too, can adopt this method to prepare your ee 
entry for this exciting national art program. The <r 


important thing is to have something to SHOW. — 
Have YOU started yet? 
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BEGIN NOW, AND YOU’LL STILL HAVE 
AS GOOD A CHANCE TO WIN AS ANY ONE! 


$11,020 IN NATIONAL PRIZES 


PLUS AND 
4 SPECIAL AWARDS 4 SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 
The George H. Clapp Award Ansco Photographic Award 
Ingersoll Art Calendar Award Strathmore Paper Co. Award 
Collier's Art Award C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. Award 
The Martin B. Leisser Award American Lead Pencil Co. Award 


19 CLASSIFICATIONS YOU CAN ENTER! 


The Art Awards Rules Booklet gives complete information 
about all classifications, prizes, special awards, supplementary 
awards, regional exhibitions — and everything else you'll need 
to know about SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS. READ IT CARE- 
FULLY! ASK YOUR TEACHER FOR AN ART AWARDS RULES 
BOOKLET. 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
















For BETTER pictures... flash with 


S-T-A-R-R-E*D W-0-R-D-5 





Words starred * in the magazine are 
defined below. 


cosmopolitan (KOZZ-moh-PAHL-ih- 
tan), p. 15. Composed of people from 
all parts of the world, who bring with 
them different ideas and customs. 
; fiseal (FISS-kuhl), p. 3. In the U.S., 
] a fiscal year begins on July 1 and ends 
on June 80 of the following year. Dur- 
ing that period, the Government uses 
the money in the public treasury to 
pay for its many expenses. At the end 
of the fiscal year, Government expendi- 
tures are balanced against funds in the 
treasury. 

kinetic (kih-NET-ick), p. 7. Per- 
taining to motion. In physics, kinetic 
applies to a type of energy. A particle 
of matter has energy owing to two 
causes — its own motion (kinetic en- 
ergy) and its position among other 
particles of matter (potential energy). 

strategie (strah-TEE-jick), p. 5. Play- 
ing a large part in a nation’s plans to 
defend itself during a war. During 
World War II, the Panama Canal’s 
strategic location enabled the U.S. to 
speed ships, supplies, and men to Pa- 
cific battlefields. 

sabotage (SAB-oh-TAHZH), p. 4. 
Willful destruction of property or 
work. Sabotage is performed in an un- 
derhanded or secret way. The word is 
derived from the French “sabot,” which 
means shoe. When French factory 
workers were dissatisfied with the con- 
ditions under which they worked, they 
threw their wooden shoes into the ma- 
chines to wreck them. * : 

evacuate (ee-VACK-you-ate), p. 4. ; ee wane 
To withdraw soldiers or civilians from | Get shots that are full 


an area which they have occupied. 























































of life, ol enter 
Scholastic’s ANNUAL AWARDS = 


Names and Places in the News G-E Midget Photoflash lamps make it 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) easy for your camera! They ive you 
Ferdinand de Lesseps (FUR-dih-nand plenty of light to make sure of “prize” 
duh LEH-sepps), p. 5. shots... help you get better pictures 
George W. Goethals (GO-thalz), p. 5. a ee oe G-E Midgets 
Chagres (CHAH-gress), p. 6. a? ‘ 





C v ) Two good tips: on “open flash” G-E’s 
ees  aaagtponnaly P - Speed Midget (SM) stops action with 
eles Ue Rie P. LEE h the effect of a 1/200 shutter speed; for 
>. 8 —— we man (LEE-muhn), synchronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 


If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photoflash lamps, try 
G-E Reflectorfloods (R-2). Combine reflector and 
Happy Hobo photoflood lamp. Fit any light socket. Continuous No. 6 


i b I 
A tram p rang the doorbell of a mod- light for snapshots on fast film. Focal-plane 


est little home and asked for a piece Remember... for any photographie purpose 


of cake. 


“Isn't bread good enough for you?” | 
nd the astounded mistress of the . 
jouse, 


“Yes, it is,” answered the tramp, “but 


you see today is my birthday.” GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 












Betty Butler, Jr. H. S.. Hillsboro, 0 
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Sum All-Americans! 


TEP right up, folks, and take a gander 
at the super all-American football 
team of 1945. Hundreds of experts all 
all over the country helped us pick it for 
you, 

We took the six best all-Americans, 
laid ‘em side by side, and counted 
schnozzles. The players who got the 
most votes in each position became our 
super team. 

This year only 20 players received 
votes. Last season 27 stars got into the 
act. Three players were picked by every- 
body — Glenn Davis and Doc Blanchard, 
the Army touchdown twins; and Warren 
Amling, Ohio State’s iron guard. 

Five others missed 100 per cent by 
just one vote. They were: Dick Duden, 
Navy; DeWitt Coulter and John Green, 
Army; George Savitsky, Pennsylvania; 
and Herman Wedemeyer, St. Mary’s. 

Army ran away with the team honors. 
Four Cadets made our first team; two 
others received mention. This was only 
logical. Army owned the best eleven in 
the land last season. Only once were 
they held to less than five touchdowns! 






















































































Posi- | Sat. Eve.Post | Associated | Sporting United Look Collier's Final 
tion |Coaches Ass’n Press News Press Magazine | Grant’d Rice Winners 
End Duden Duden Duden ~ Duden ‘Ravensberg | Duden | Duden 
|__| __Navy Navy Navy _ Navy _ Indiana _ Navy _ Navy _ 
Tackle Coulter Coulter Coulter Coulter Hughes Coulter Coulter 
we. cate __ Army __| Army Army Army aol Purdue Army Army 
Guand Amling Amling Amling Amling Amling | Amling Amling 
"_|_ Ohio State Ohio State | Ohio State | Ohio State | Ohio State | Ohio State Ohio State 
Quasar Scott Mancha Mancha Mancha Scott ~ Mancha | Mancha 
= __ Navy | __ Alabama _ __ Alabama Alabama Navy | Alabama Alabama 
Green Green Green _ Green ~~ Sparling “| Green | Green 
sored = Army a Army : Army = Army 5 Uz. C. L. A. Army Army 
Tackle Savitsky Nemetz Savitsky Savitsky Savitsky ~ Savitsky | Savitsky 
Penn _ ___ Army | Penn _ ___Penn_ _ Penn Penn _ Penn 
end Morris ‘ Bechtol | Ravensberg Foldberg Bechtol Bechtol | Bechtol 
Puede No’thw’st’n_ ___ Texas __ __Indiana _ Army Texas Texas Texas 
Back Fenimore Fenimore Fenimore Fenimore Gilmer | Gilmer | Fenimore | 
|Okla.A.& M.| Okla.A.& M.| Okla.A.& M. Okla.A.& M. Alabama Alabama _|Okla. A. & M. 
Back Davis Davis Davis Davis Davis ~~ Davis "Davis 
Army Army Army __Army Army Army Army 
oot Wedemeyer Wedemeyer Gilmer Wedemeyer | Wedemeyer | Wedemeyer | "Wedemeyer 
St. Mary’s St. Mary’s Alabama _St. Mary’s | St. Mary’s St. Mary’s St. Mary's 
Back Blanchard Blanchard Blanchard Blanchard | Blanchard | Blanchard | Blanchard 
Army Army Army Army Army Army Army 
That was by Michigan, who was Michigan boasted several players 18 


drubbed, 28-7. 

The Army now has won 18 straight 
games over the past two seasons. In that 
time, they have scored 916 points to 
their opponents’ 81. 

As in 1944, it was the 17- and 18- 
year-old players who gave college foot- 
ball its big lift. The Pacific Coast 
champs, St. Mary’s, had twenty-two 17- 
year-olds on its squad. 
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ON’T miss this 


talents. Enter your pencil drawings ia 


the 19th Annual Scholastic Awards Con 
test. Win one of the 24 cash prizes v1 
fered by VENUS. And—win one of 
the Special Supplementary Awards 
—A Venus Drawing Pencil ‘‘Pal- 
ette.” This portfolio of these 
famous pencils will be 
awarded to every prize 
winner in classifications 

1 through 18. (See 
Rules Booklet). 


See Your Art 
Instructor! 


\ \ in wth Venus 


.-- one of the 24 Cash Prizes 
for your pencil drawings PLUS a 
Special Supplementary Award... 























A winning tip from the professionals 


AKE sure that your pencil renderings and 

preliminary pencil work achieve the prop- 
er depth and effect. Do as the professionals do. 
Use VENUS Drawing Pencils that are accurately 
graded in all 17 degrees or shades of black. 


DRAWING. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





or under. So did Columbia. The latter’s 
star back was a 17-year-old freshman 
named Gene Rossides. 

Just two of our all-star picks this sea- 
son — Davis and Blanchard — were on 
our super team last year. Three others — 
Savitsky, Green and Bechtol — got one 
vote each in 1944, while Fenimore gar- 
nered three votes. 

Two of our 1944 all-stars — Paul 
Walker, Yale end, and Bob Jenkins, 
Navy back — didn’t even get a vote this 
year. Jenkins was out most of the sea- 
son with injuries, while Walker slowed 
down to a walk-a. 


Buffalo-Boy Blanchard 


Everybody agreed that Doc Blan- 
chard was the best player of the year. 
The Army fullback was a one-man gang. 
Everytime he cracked a line, he spelled 
m-u-r-d-e-r. Standing six-feet tall, weigh- 
ing 210 pounds, Doc was a fine booter, 
a savage blocker and tackler, and a buf- 
falo-like bucker. 

His buddy, Glenn Davis, was only a 
shade behind in the best-player voting. 
If Blanchard was a buffalo, Davis was a 
deer. Doc ran right over you. Glenn 
scooted around you. Between them, 
they accounted for 87 touchdowns. 
There are teams that don’t score that 
many touchdowns in two seasons. 

Forgive us for drooling so much about 
them. But -you’d feel the same way ff 
you ever saw them in action. 

Army’s opponents next year won't 
breathe easier. The touchdown twins 
will be back, along with seven other 
first stringers. It'll take an atomic bomb 
to stop ‘em, 

In passing, a word about the best 
gridder we saw last season — Steve Van 
Buren of the pro Philadelphia Eagles. 
He was Blanchard and Davis combined 
— big, fast, powerful and shifty. 


— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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TART the New Year right by answer- 

ing all the letters you owe — on sta- 
tionery which expresses your personality. 

If you are especially fond of sports, 
draw a silly little picture of yourself 
playing your favorite game (see Fig. 1). 

If you sing, dance, or play a musical 
instrument, draw designs similar to 
those shown in Fig. 2. 

If you have a pet hobby — or pets you 
want to show off — draw them for your 
letter-head (Fig. 3). Whatever designs 
or figures you choose, make sure they 
represent you — so your friends will im- 
mediately recognize your stationery. 

There are as many ways to put your 
designs on paper as there are ideas for 
designs. You can use an ordinary pen 
and colored or black indelible inks. 

Silhouette figures or monograms can 
be cut from colored paper and pasted on 
your stationery. 

Suggestions: If you prefer, just put 
your name or initials on your stationery, 
To give a novel touch, use your own ver- 
sion of the following ideas: “Chatter 
from ... (your name”; “News Notes 
from ,.. (your name)”; “This is... 

(your name) beating her gums!”, etc. 

A good “paper-saving” idea is the one 
shown in Fig. 4. Use a sheet of ordinary 
typewriter paper, 84” x 11”. Fold the 
long side into 3 equal parts, Cut 1%” 
from the top of sides A and C, 

You can write on both sides of A and 
C, and on the inside of B. When letter 
is finished, turn sides-A and C in over B 
(Fig. 5), fold bottom edge up to meet 
top edges. Turn down flap, and paste. 
Presto! You have paper and envelope all 
in onel 


— Mary Cooper 





WHAT NEXT, CORPORAL HAR- 
GROVE? 


An M-G-M Picture 


This is a sequel to See Here, Private 
Hargrove. The new film tells of the an- 
tics and adventures of Private Hargrove 
(Robert Walker) during our occupation 
of France. 

The title says Private Hargrove is 
now a corporal, And so he is. But in the 
film, every time Hargrove earns this 
rank, he is busted down to a private for 
some misbehavior. How he again wins 
his chevrons in time for the film’s finale 
is one of the comic mix-ups. 

Hargrove’s troubles begin when he 
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becomes lost while taking a “short cut.” 
He lands in a French village, ahead of 
the rest of the army. The mayor and the 
mayor's daughter welcome him as if he 
were General Eisenhower. But this only 
leads to more complications. 

The film tries hard to be a “cute” 
comedy. But most of the humor is rather 


dull. 
MOVIE CHECKUP 


Drama: “““The Bells of St. Mary’s. 
“The Spanish Main. “Saratoga Trunk. 
¥’Johnny in the Clouds. ~“Miss Susie 
Slagle’s. “The Man in Grey. 

Comedy: “What Next, Corporal Har- 
grove? “Kiss and Tell. ~She Wouldn’t Say 
Yes. “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 

Musical: “Mexicana. ““Yolanda and the 
Thief. “The Dolly Sisters. 

Mystery: “Danger Signal. ““*“The 
House on 92nd Street. ““And Then There 
Were None. 

Western: ““Abilene Town. “Dakota. 
“San Antonio. “The Navajo Kid. 

Short: “““The House I Live In. 
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2. Ways to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO A COLD) 





1—cHase OFF to a sunny desert 


island. But you may encounter worse 
trouble than coughs. 









COUGH 


s| SMITH BROTHERS 


Like many good things, they’re sometimes scarce. 
But they’re worth asking for—so keep trying! 





2—sTAY PUT and chase your 
cough with Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops. Quick-acting and fine-tasting, 
Black or Menthol. Still only 5¢. 
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Write tor Speedball Charts on pen lettering~ 
include Gin Stamps to cover mailing” 
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Attention! Contestants: 


THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 

—to prepare winning 
contest material; 

—to shape your pro- 

fessional art career. 


A simplified 

step-by-ste 

= to Water 
lor Painting 


—covers all 
aspects. 


$74.00 





helpful books for § 2 = 
almost every contest division ~_ 


ART AND USE OF THE POSTER $1.00 
ART OF CARTOONING $1.00 
ART OF LETTERING FOR 

REPRODUCTION $1.00 
CREATING DESIGN $1.00 
INK, PEN AND BRUSH $1.00 
PASTEL PAINTING $1.00 


and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or de- 
partment store, or order direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 








80 East 11th St. New York 
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This Week 
ve got ice cubes in mine!” 


Coasting Along 


An Army officer was giving new re- 
cruits their daily exercises. 

“Now, I want every man to lie on his 
back, put his legs in the air, and move 
them as if he were riding a bicycle.” 

After ten minutes, one recruit stopped 
the exercise. The officer asked him why 
he had stopped. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I'm coasting.” 

Fay Hamilton, Greene County H. S., Eutaw, Ala. 


Horsepower 


Miss Smith was giving an art lesson. 
She asked her pupils to draw a picture 
of a horse and buggy. 

A half hour went by. Miss Smith start- 
ed to examine her pupils’ art work. 

When she came to Tom, she found 


| that he had drawn only a horse. “But 


where is the carriage?” she asked. 
“Leave it to the horse,” said Tom. 
“He'll draw that.” 


Alfred de Jaager, George Wash- 
ington School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Per What? 


An employer was interviewing appli- 
cants for a job. 

After interviewing one applicant, he 
came to the delicate subject of salary. 

“Well, how much do you want?” he 
asked. 

“Thirty-five dollars,” answered the ap- 
plicant quickly. 

“Per month, per week, or perhaps?” 

Otto Muller Jr., Wallkill (N. Y¥.) Central School 


Came the Light 


A boy stayed up all night to see 
when the sun would rise. Finally, it 
dawned on him. 


Grace Conrad, Minnehaha School, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Correction 
The November 26, 1945 issue of 
Junior Scholastic, listed as Volume 17, 
Number 8, should have been listed as 
Volume 17, Number 11. 





Borrowed Buttons 


A minister concluded his sermon with 
the following request: 

“Those in the habit of putting buttons 
in the collection plate will please use 
their own buttons, and not those from 


the cushions in the pews.” 
- Cora Leach, Hancock Jr. H. S., Gray, Me. 








That's Love 


He: “Since I met you, I can't eat, 
sleep, or drink.” 

She: “Why not?” 

He: “I’m broke.” 


Charlotte Teah}, Annville (Pa.) Jr. H. 8. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Billie 
Gleason, Roland Green School, Mans- 
field, Mass, 


A teacher, trying to teach her class 
fractions, decided to use an example. 

“If I cut a steak in two, and then ent 
the halves in two, what do I get?” she 
asked. 

“Quarters,” answered the first pupil. 

“Right. And if I cut it in half again?” 

“Eighths,” answered the second pu- 
pil. 
“Right. And then again?” 

“Sixteenths,” a third pupil chimed in. 

“Right. Now once more?” 

“Hash,” called a voice from the back 
of the room. 
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You’re stuck with Ellen, who dances 
like a pogo stick, at a school dance. 
Should you: 

A. Send out “distress signals” to your 
buddies? 

B. Make the best of it and pretend 
you’re having a wonderful time? 

C. Tell Ellen you’ve got fallen arches 
and sit the dance out? 
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Come Along For a 


New Booklet Shows You 
How Easy It Is To Fly 


This exciting new booklet, “How to 
Fly a Piper Cub,” takes you on a 
typical flying lesson. Shows you how 
easy it is to take off, climb, turn, 
glide and land in a Piper Cub. Written 
and directed by a certified flight in- 
structor. Includes many other fea- 
tures and full-color pictures of Piper 
Cubs. For your copy send 10c in 
stamps or coin for postage-handling, 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Depart- 
ment JS 16, Lock Haven, Penna. 
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PIPER CU 


wow! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
* FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries, Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10¢ to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.,Dept.12, Jamestown, New York 








FREE CATALOG 4%" pf 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write 
for our attractive free catalog and select a 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y. 









ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


3s from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
Briti world — also New Zealand Centennial — 
a _— Uganda — French Colonials — Early British Colo- 
Hs — West Indies — American and War stamps 
p * Sample copy Phil Monthly Magazine. Send only 

STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 





mu 
RADIO WRITING MADE EASY” 
Learn to write straight, dramatic, and singing com- 
mercials; full programs of all kinds at home. Send 
or complete details of clever, new course. 
BESS LYMAN, Box 3191, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are guides 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy of 
your attention. Please remember to mention Junior 
Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 





1. Republic of Central America. 

6. City at Caribbean end of Panama 
Canal. 

7. Abbrev. for Indiana. 

9. Asiatic hill tribe. 

. To seek pleasure. 

. Single unit or person. 

. Climbing tropical plant. 

. Abbrev. for Pennsylvania. 

. Masculine pronoun, singular. 

. Nickname for Alfred. 

. To raise the spirits of. 

. Abbrev. for amount. 

. American poet and story writer. 

. Hail. 

. International distress signal. 

. Exists. 

. Spring holiday. 


1. To nudge. 

2. Wing (Latin). 

8. Negative answer. 

4. Corner. 

5. Opera by Verdi. 

6. Waterway dug for ships to pass through. 
8. Past tense of the verb to deal. 

11. Three-toed sloth. 

. Opposite of closes. 

. Word by which person is called (pl.). 

. Back part of human feet. 

. Semi-circular section of a church. 

. Preposition expressing direction. 

. To state to be true. 

. Abbrev. for avenue. 

. Personal pronoun of third person, neu- 
ter gender. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in Pupils 
Edition next issue. 


Solution to the Dec. 10 Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-over; 5-Brazil; 6-mar; 8-rr.; 9-era; 
10-Ga.; 11-led; 12-S.0.S.; 15-one; 16-so; 18-art; 
19-Nan; 20-die; 21-ft.; 22-dee; 23-ai; 24-ell; 25- 
simoon; 28-Tenn. 

DOWN: l-or; 2-Vargas; 3-Ezra; 4-R.1; 5- 





Braden; 6-melon; 7-arena; 12-sadden; 13-oriel; 
14-steel; 17-option; 21-fame; 26-it; 27-on. 


YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING $ 


7 







EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


vceo SHINOLA 


@ You don’t have to walk around looking 
like a movie star 24 hours a day—that’s not 
the point. But unshined shoes, like dirty 
fingernails, are a glaring grooming error. 
The point is, that Shinola Shoe Polishes are 
sO easy to apply, and so economical to buy, 
you really have no excuse for messy-looking 
shoes. 

A shine is the sign of a healthy shoe. 
Better KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 







SHINOLA 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 












And you'll need all the 
skill and “science” you 
can muster... to master 

S Z | the many tricky games 
wrapped up in a Carrom-Crokinole Game Board! The 
Carrom “85” is an 85-game board . . . no less! Good fun 
any time. Other Carrom Games include Nok-Hockey, Kikit, 
Commando and a variety of exciting Carrom-Crokinole Com- 
bination Game Boards. See your dealer for Carrom Games. 


CARROM 


Estab 


INDUSTRIES, 
shed 1889 © LUDINGTON, MICH 


Lorgest Maker c Gamet n the Ww 


Inc 












ARGEST DIAMOND ao/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Cae 9 Free Stamp Magazine, 
Noy stamps from 20 different 

United Nations Countries; 

PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 

Real Bargain 5c with ap- 

— Capital Stamp Co. 
pt. 7, 








Little Rock, Ark. 











BASKETBALL... 
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When James Naismith nailed two peach-baskets to the balcony of the Spring- 
field College gym back in 1892, he never dreamed that basketball would 
someday become America’s No. 1 sport, with 10,000,000 players and 100,- 
000,000 spectators. Today, basketball is the fastest foot game on earth—and 
it seems to be getting faster all the time! It demands extraordinary speed, co- 
ordination, stamina—and that requires plenty of good wholesome, nourishing 
foods. No wonder that followers of America’s No. 1 sport are so fond of 
America’s No. 1 energy food—crisp, meaty, vitamin-rich Planters Peanuts. 
They‘re good to eat—and good for everyone who eats them! 


P. S. You'll get a new taste thrill out of the new Planters Mixed Nuts—salted 
almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—available either in vacuum-packed glass 
jars or handy 10c bags. 
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National Council Meetings 


HE National Council of Teachers ot 

English held its 35th annual meeting 
at the Hotel Ra@isson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., November 22-24, 1945. Simul- 
taneously the National Council for the 
Social Studies met at the Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wis., for the 25th year. 


Social Studies Council 


The theme of the Social Studies 
Council, meeting under the presidency 
of Miss Mary G. Kelty, of Washington, 
D.C., was “Facing the Over-All Tasks 
in Social Education.” Approximately 
1000 members and guests attended. 
Among the speakers at general sessions 
were Claire Wilcox, of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, Francis X. Swietlik, Dean 
of Marquette University Law School, 
and Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild of New 
York University. The 1945 Yearbook on 
Democratic Human Relations: Promis- 
ing Practices in Intercultural Relations, 
edited by Hilda Taba and William Van 
Til, was presented and is now in press. 

Resolutions were adopted by the 


| Council in favor of increasing the 


powers of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and calling for careful teaching of 
its charter; approving the establishment 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and 
urging it to investigate school history 
text books throughout the world to cor- 
rect “irresponsible nationalism”; oppos- 
ing compulsory peacetime military 
training at this time as “out of harmony 
with American traditions” but favoring 
whatever professional military force may 
be required for national security. The 
Council favored a program of federal aid 
to schools, provided control remains 








United Nations Materials 


.. . how the United Nations Or- 
ganization began . . . coopera- 
tion during the war... rebuild- 
ing a war-torn world ... UNRRA, 
and many other topics. 


For your classes in history, social studies, 
geography, problems of democracy. 








STUDY KIT NO. 1. THE UNITED NATIONS. 
Booklets, plus 23 color charts, 22 x 34. $2.25 
STUDY KIT NO. 2. SAN FRANCISCO, other 
conferences, UNRRA. Set of 6 booklets, read- 
ing lists. 60c 
Prepared by the United Nations Information 
Office in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education. 


Address orders to 
UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE 
610 Fifth Av.nue, New York 20 














vested in the states. It endorsed expan- 
sion of the staff of the U.S. Office of 
Education by appointment of a specialist 
for social studies and geography at the 
secondary level. Recognizing the lag of 
social understanding behind advancing 
technology, it urged that if a national 
fund to support scientific research is es- 
tablished, a parallel fund for research 
and scholarships in the social sciences 
be also established. 

Dr. Burr W. Phillips of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin was unanimously 
elected president for the year 1946. Dr. 
W. Linwood Chase of Boston Univer- 
sity was elected first vice-president, and 
Stanley Dimond of Detroit, second vice- 
president. Next year’s meeting will be 
held at Boston. 


English Council 


The convention theme of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
meeting under the presidency of Dr. 
Harold A. Anderson of the University 
of Chicago was “The Emerging English 
Curriculum.” Among the speakers at the 
general sessions were Robert Pooley, of 
the University of Wisconsin; John De- 
Boer, Roosevelt College, Chicago; Ruth 
Suckow, novelist; Robert Penn Warren, 
poet; Dean Theodore Blegen, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, and Virginia Kirkus. . 


The controversy over the report on 
the Reader's Digest which publicized 
the 1944 convention in Columbus was 
settled by the Directors at the Minne- 
apolis meeting by adoption of the re- 
port of a special committee headed by 
Harlen M. Adams of Stanford Univer- 
sity. The report, as adopted, criticized 
the participants in last year’s dispute, 
stated that the previous report “lacked 
the complete objectivity that should be 
found in such a report,” and recom- 
mended that the Council refrain from 
making studies of any single magazine 
but rather appoint a committee to pre- 
pare a general pamphlet on “the evalu- 
ation and use of newspapers and maga- 
zines in the classroom.” 

The newly-elected officers of the 
Council to serve for the ensuing year 
are: Dr. Helene W. Hartley of Syra- 
cuse University, president; Dr. Ward 
H. Green of Tulsa, Oklahoma, first vice- 
president, and Harry A. Domincovich 
of Philadelphia, second vice-president. 
Dr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, year-in-and- 
year-out spark plug of the Council, was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

The local committee on arrangements, 
headed by Dr. Dora V. Smith, kept the 
delegates happy in spite of difficult 
housing problems. 


3-T 


Following its annual custom of many 
years, the editors of Scholastic enter- 
tained friends and classroom users of 
the magazines with a Thanksgiving 
buffet supper at both the English Coun- 
cil and the Social Studies Council con- 
ventions. Maurice R. Robinson, pub- 
lisher, and Margaret Hauser (Gay 
Head) were host and hostess at Minne- 
apolis, and Kenneth M. Gould, editor- 
in-chief, and Genevieve Bohland greet- 
ed our guests at Milwaukee. 





Our Stake in World Relief 


We are happy to announce that, with 
the cooperation of the United States 
State Department, copies of its Foreign 
Affairs Outline No. 5, Building the 
Peace, devoted to Relief and Rehabili- 
tation (including UNRRA), are being 
sent to all who use bulk quantities of 
Scholastic Magazines. Teachers who 
wish extra copies may obtain them on 
request to the Research and Publications 
Division, State Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C. This outline gives the first 
authoritative summary of the current 


world-wide relief and _ rehabilitation 
problem as it concerns American 
citizens. 











WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 
This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid method of teaching 


current events. It holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 




















































THE LAST ISSUE OF 








for the present term will appear in only two weeks! To 
insure continuing service, with none of next semester's 
early issues delayed, renew your subscription NOW! 


Remember—you do not have to be certain of the exact 
number you will want for the coming term. You will 
again have the privilege of revising your order, in any 
way, within three weeks after receipt of next semester's 
first issue—February 4th. 








SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 





220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my TENTATIVE RENEWAL ORDER for the following: 
weekly copies of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
1 will let you know the final quantity on the card you send me later. 


TEACHERS EDITION DESK COPY supplied with 
each classroom order of 10 or more. 
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Success of CQ 


The success ot the CQ (Citizenship 
Quiz) project in Junior Scholastic has 
soared far beyond the editors’ expec- 
tations. The response from teachers 
requesting CQ materials was so unex- 
pectedly heavy that the first printing of 
100,000 membership cards and 600,000 
award stamps was gone within two 
weeks after the opening of school in 
September. 

At the offices of Junior Scholastic, 
220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y., 
the requests came in increasing num- 
bers. Many of those received in Octobe: 
could not be filled promptly. There was 
a delay of three weeks while printing 
presses turned out another half million 
stamps, 150,000 more membership 
cards, and additional quantities of the 
classroom score charts and certificates 
of merit for high scores each semester. 


More May Be Requested 


The editors hope that every teacher 
has received the materials she re- 
quested. If more are needed, teachers 
should feel no hesitancy in applying for 
the additional materials. We ask only 
that the teacher specifies the items re- 
quired and the quantity. We have 
profited from our miscalculation in the 
first printing and have now an adequate 
stock of CQ materials for all who need 
them. 

Teachers who have not tried the CQ 
project are invited to do so. The request 
may be made on a penny postcard, 
stating. how many pupils are using 
Junior Scholastic. We will send all the 
necessary materials promptly, including 
a membership card for each pupil, 
award stamps, classroom chart, certifi- 
cates of merit, and suggestions for the 
use of the materials. 

CQ is a motivation device par excel- 
lence. 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: 1-Panama; 6-Colon; 7-Ind.; 9-Aka 
10-gad; 12-one; 13-liama; 15-Pa.; 16-he; 17-A\l; 
18-elate; 2l-amt.; 22-Poe; 23-ave; 24-S.0.S.; 25- 
lives; 27-Easter. 

DOWN: 1-Poke; 2-ala; 3-no; 4-angle; 5-Aida 
6-canal; 8-dealt; 1ll-ai; 12-opens; 14-names; 16- 
heels; 19-apse: 20-to; 2l-aver; 23-ave.; 26-it. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 


1. PANAMANIAN PANORAMA: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b 
4-a; 5-b; 6-b; 7-c. 

2. UNRRA: 1-True; 2-False; 3-False; 4-Tru 
5-False 

3. WHAT DO THEY MEAN?: 1-d; 2-e; 3-a 


4-c; 5-b 
4. CHINA PUZZLE: 1-George C. Marshall; 2 


Chiang Kai-shek; 3-Mao Tse-tung; 4-Joseph 
Stilwell; 5-Patrick J. Hurley; 6-President Tru 
man 

5. COVER QUIZ: 1-locks; 2-cities; 3-bodies 


of water 





